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THE MONOLITHS OF AKSUM 
BY MRS. MABLE V. A. BENT 


N the winter of 1892-3 my husband, Mr. Theodore Bent, and I 
[ve to Abyssinia to study the ruins of Aksum (Axum) and did 
so under very difficult circumstances, as war was raging and we 
ourselves eventually had to take flight under protection of a strong 
escort of the native troops, sent by the Italian governor of the Colony 
of Eritrea to fetch us, as there was danger of our being kept prisoners. 
We should have done more but for this. Many things about 
Abyssinia are so strange that the first travellers, who described them, 
were disbelieved and lay under the stigma of telling ‘“ travellers’ 
tales” for many a long year, waiting to have their truth established 
by those who came after them. In fact Abyssinia is a country which 
appears to have been lost and rediscovered. Aksum from very early 
days has been looked upon as an extremely sacred place and the 
Cathedral is evidently upon the site of an ancient Sabean temple. It 
would well repay excavation, but of course that is out of the question. 
The Emperor Justinian’s ambassador, Nonossus, whom he sent 

to the King of Ethiopia, says that ‘“‘ Aksum is both the greatest city 
and the capital of all Ethiopia.” It was also mentioned A. D. 64 by 
the anonymous author of the Perzplus of the Red Sea as the capital 
of this land. To this day it is an astonishing looking place, with 
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monoliths standing in various parts and larger ones still are lying 
broken and prostrate. What an awiul crash there must have been 
when they fell; huge fragments are in gardens or built into walls and 
forming parts of houses. 

There is no record or legend to tell us when or by whom these 
obelisks were erected. The first one we saw was about 34 oi a mile 
from the town. It is about 20 ft. high, cut out of granite with a 
pointed head and flat sides. Several that had stood near it were 
lying on the ground. They did not seem to have any decoration. 

The stone with the inscription in Greek and in Sabean is about 100 
yards from this. The Greek is quite legible and every word could be 
made out. Taking a squeeze was very tiresome as the stone leans 
over, and we were in momentary expectation that the day of having 
to take flight had arrived. I will not discuss the inscriptions here, 
but pass on to the wonderful monuments. The greater part of the 
standing ones were arranged more or less in a line, and are all the 
more interesting as one can trace their development from a rude 
boulder or stock to a finished decorated obelisk. The photographs 
which I succeeded in taking show this very plainly. The pertect 
ones all represent a many storied tower. The stories are marked off 
by the round ends of beams, showing that the model was a wooden 
building such as those we saw at Myra and Patara in Asia Minor. 
The rock cuttings all portray wooden erections. There are the doors, 
some single, some double, with ring handles or bolts. 

The tallest standing one is 60 ft. in height—it was by no means 
the largest of them and has 8 floors above the ground floor and a 
kind of a dwarf ex/reso/, and then there is a rounded gable on the 
summit. On the face of this a metal disk was fastened. A represen- 
tation of the Sun may be seen carved on the back, which is otherwise 
quite plain. The 2 next to this, that is, one on either side, are not 
so high and quite plain but well cut, the head of one being more 
pointed than the other. The next is by no means symmetrical 
and is adorned with 4 stories, only the floors and a row of 4 round 
beam ends being indicated. The rest are very rude indeed. The 
cutting on the granite is as sharp and fresh as possible. 

The monoliths had formerly altars at their bases—that belonging 
to one of them stands there still, but its foundation is much denuded 
of earth. It is 13 ft. 10 in. in width by 11 ft. 5 in. from back to front. 
There are 3 deep holes, 3 across and one in front of the middle one 
1 ft. 2 in. in diameter. Round the stone is a branch of vine leaves 
and grapes such as is seen on a Hemyaritic stone in the British 
Museum. 

The obelisk next to it, with a rounded top, like those in Meidum 
in Egypt, has a perfectly plain altar. We saw fragments of one, the 
extreme width of whose front measured 12 ft. 8% in. as against 8 ft. 
7 in. of the standing one. This and another which lies in Ras Alulas 
garden must have towered above the others. These 2 were also 
divided into stories and in falling must have shattered their altars 
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RUDEST MONOLITHS, AKSUM MONOLITH ADORNED WITH BANDS, AKSUM 


TALL STANDING MONOLITH, AKSUM. 
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TRANSLATION 
I. —_ king of Aksum, and of Homer, and Raydan, and Habaset, and Saba, 


2. Silh and Tiyam, and Kas, and Bega, king of kings, son of Mahrem, who is 
never triumphed 

3. over by his foes. Since the people of Bega had revolted he sent his 2 broth- 
ers, Shazan and Hadefah, and made against them 

4. war, and when they had reached them they overpowered them—namely, 6 
kings with their tribes 

5. and their furniture, which was not fixed to the ground, with their children 
and their wo- 

6, men and their servants. . [also they] took the sucklings with their mothers. . 


To ween gave to drink (?)...... and their cattle. 
B. serves and they presented them and provided them with bread...... 
9g. whilst...... and they drove them forth from their lands. 
TOs Socios COisioas er and their meat (?) 
11. that they gave them to eat...... 
BO: anxias 
13. Delivery (7)...... and they adorned. 
Thy ose aee where their land is great. 
eee and they would take. 
16 and 17..... 
i 18. To Mahrem...... 
21. and their land...... i 


24. Their sucklings (?) 
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beneath them. To seek for and count all the fallen ones was a task 
beyond the time at our disposal and they must indeed have looked, 
when all standing erect, like an imposing array of Bethels—houses 
of God. 

The religious purport of the monoliths is plainly to be seen and 
the altars below them form interesting examples of religious archi- 
tecture. One of these 9 ft. in width by 7 ft. 10 in. has a raised plat- 
form in the middle, in which is cut a two-handled vessel resembling 
a Greek kefix. This would receive the blood of the slaughtered vic- 
tim. Channels cut in 2 of the corners would allow the blood to flow 
to a lower level where there were 3 similar receptacles. There were 
a series of small holes, not very deep, cut round the upper platform, 
but below it, and continuing all round the altar, 2 more channels let- 
ting the blood flow to the ground. 

There are no data, as I said before, to enable us to assign an 
epoch for the erection of these monuments. They were probably 
erected about the same time as the colossal buildings at Baalbec and 
the Aksumites either took the fashion of decorating the stones they 
set up in honor of their deity from Asia Minor or from their own way 
of building, which is certainly very ancient. 

Alvarez only describes one decorated monolith thus “This raised 
stone is 64 ells in length and 6 wide. It is very straight and well 
worked, made with areoles below, as far as a head like a half moon, 
and the side which has this half moon is towards the south.” As far 
as we could see there was no special system of alignment observed, 
but the altar and decorated side was always toward the rising Sun. 

We could not obtain any account of what occasioned the fall of 
these monoliths, but most likely it was caused by the washing away 
of the soil by the Mai Shum Stream, in the deep bed of which some 
fragments lie. 

On an eminence, a little way up the valley, are some ancient 
rock-cut tombs, called by the natives the tombs of Kaleb, the king 
whom legend says carried war victoriously into Arabia in the VI 
Century, A. D., but they bear evidence of being far older than that 
time. They are like Greek tombs in having a descending dvomos as 
the entry. There are 3 sepulchral chambers built with such regu- 
larity as to remind one of Greek tombs of a good period. In one of 
the tombs close by there is a sarcophagus and the tombs in the tombs 
around are quite analogous to the sepulchres of Asia Minor and 
Syria. 

The general features of the monuments of Aksum point to a 
Greek influence which from its style must have been brought to bear 
upon the Sabeans before our era. There were many traces of large 
buildings in all directions, and a large mound gave us longings to 
open it, but owing to the anxiety of our position this was impossible. 

About 3 miles northwest of Aksum, on a boulder of granite 
called Mount Gobederah and up a steep hill there is a lioness cut in 
outline ro ft. 8 in. in length in a running attitude. It has in front of 
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BLACK AND WHITE TOMBS OF BOGOS 


As Keren is approached there are very curious evidences of a very large 
population having once existed here in the shape of certain tombs all along the 


roadside. These tombs are certainly not made now, and probably date from the 
time when the merchants of Bogos were men of importance. The approach to 
Keren is a perfect Appian Way of these tombs; they crown every height, and 
form a marked and curious feature in the landscape. They are round; and are 
thus constructed: A wall is built of dark stone round the grave from 12 to 20 
ft. in diameter; these circles are filled up with small fragments of either white 
quartz or dark stone until they form a mound about 6 ft. high. The tradition 
is, amongst the inhabitants, that the white graves are those of good men who 
have died a natural death, and the black graves are those of evil-doers and those 
have died a violent death. At any rate, the white graves are far in excess of the 


black ones. They are exceedingly neatly finished off, and look from a distance 
like large huts with whitewashed roofs. 


Most of them are in clusters, presuma- 
bly belonging to one family. 


In one cluster I counted 22 graves; the center 
one, probably that of an important chief or head of a family, being very much 
larger and higher than the rest; in this cluster we found only 3 black graves 
[From Zhe Sacred City of the Ethiopians.) 
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WALL PAINTINGS AND TOWER 


its mouth, a few inches off, a circular disk with rays, evidently the 
Sun. 

I have taken this slight outline of what we saw at Aksum from 
my husband’s book, the Sacred City of the Ethtopeans, in which is 
incorporated my own notes. All is more fully set out there, as well 
as a detailed account of the inscriptions. We were there for too 
short a time when we got warning that we must depart at once, as 
the Bishop was going to join Ras Mangasha in the war and all good 
people must bear him company. None but the bad would remain 
behind and the town would be given up to pillage. 

Forthwith my husband began trying to dry squeeze inscriptions in 
the condition of wet blotting paper, trving to get them in the sun and 
shelter them from the wind. I frizzled some negatives trying to dry 
them on the teapot, as I dared not go out in the sun for fear of dust, 
and our servant made himself wretched over some delightful and 
valuable dripping which would not cool. Meanwhile we packed our 
boxes keeping one open for these treasures, the mules being ready at 
the door waiting for the last possible moment. 

To make a resumé of the information to be generally gleaned 
from the inscriptions we brought home would, I am sure, take up too 
much space, but enough has been said to point out the wonderful 
interest for the Archeologist of a journey in Abyssinia. 
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WHEN DID THE AMERICAN MAMMOTH AND MASTODON 
BECOME EXTINCT? 


BY PROF. JOHN URI LLOYD 


OR presuming to discuss a subject that must needs be left un- 
P eesdes after I have stated my opinion, | may be pardoned, 

inasmuch as my early life was cast in a section of the 
country where early impressions enabled me to presume to speak. 
Reared close to the celebrated Kentucky Big Bone Springs Valley, 
familiar with all that comes from early impressions without much sellf- 
thought, subsequent matured reflection, fortified by early recollection, 
naturally leads to discursive questionings concerning the period in 
which those mighty beasts that left their relics over that famous land 
disappeared from life. True it is, evidences about us indicate that at 
one time in ages unknown, the mammoth and the mastodon roamed 
this whole country over. Back of the glacial period must their jour- 
ney have begun, for in the Ohio Valley we find tusks and teeth and 
bones of mastodon and mammoth beneath and in the drift that came 
from out the far North. Evidences that need not be mentioned seem 
to prove that these animals browsed once in mighty herds over this 
country. It is not, however, my intention to concern myself with the 
subject of their distribution, or with an antiquity that restsin the myth- 
periods of lost geological epochs. My part is to touch upon the end 
reaction which, I believe, in comparatively modern times, witnessed 
the extinction of these monstrous American relatives of the elephant. 

It is well known that the general opinion is to the effect that the 
mammoth and the mastodon vanished untold ages before the white 
man discovered America, and yet we may ask the question, does the 
testimony before us support that opinion? 

I am in a position to speak advisedly on my own account, and 
need not, for evidence, refer to printed works in a statement that 
when Big Bone Springs was discovered the bones of the mastodon 
and mammoth were not only found submerged beneath that swamp 
muck, but were also scattered in considerable quantity over the sur- 
face of the earth in that neighborhood. It is, however, a matter of 
printed record, in many places, that when the early settlers of Ken- 
tucky went to Big Bone Springs to make salt they picked up the rib 
bones of these animals and used them for tent poles. It is also estab- 
lished that the first specimens collected for museums in that vicinity 
were such as these, and that these bones also were found upon the 
surface of the earth. It seems irrational to suppose that these sur- 
face bones could have been preserved intact through untold ages, 
hence the theory is untenable that the mammoth and mastodon bones 
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from Big Bone Springs were ox/y those of prehistoric creatures pre- 
served to us by the mire in which they perished, and through which 
they sank out of sight. 

In this connection I must ask, how long will a bone remain 
intact, lying exposed to the air, in such a climate as Northern Ken- 
tucky, under the influence of the weather and the attacks of-wild ani- 
mals? -vhen Big Bone Springs was discovered mighty buffalo roads, 
50 and 100 ft. wide, beaten through the forests, led t» those salt 
waters. In the underbrush and thickets thereabouts animals of prey 
lured in profusion. It was a veritable Mecca for the hunter by reason 
of the abundance of life, both carnivora and herbivora. Thus we are 
conironted with the fact that if among these animals there were bone 
eaters, as is true, the bones of fallen creatures would, by such attack, 
in addition to the action of the elements, rapidly disappear. And 
now a detail word concerning this phase of the subject. Near the 
farm of my father-in-law, Mr. Thomas Rouse [born 87 years ago near 
Big Bone], on the side of a hill lay the shoulder blade of a mam- 
moth. This blade had been upended, the base upon the ground, the 
blade against the trunk of an oak. So large was it that when Mr. 
Rouse was a boy, in the beginning of the last century, he stood 
under it to keep out of a summer shower. The bone fell upon the 
earth. It was attacked by wild beasts of various kinds that consume 
bone materials. It was disintegrated by the action of the air and 
frost and water. It crumbled, and before Mr. Rouse attained middle 
age had entirely disappeared. This is but a single instance, and some 
might argue inconclusive if unsupported. But it points to the fact 
that this mighty bone of a mammoth did not continue to lie on the 
surface of the ground more than 50 years after the period named. 

Said Mr. Rouse when asked concerning the probable period when 
the mammoth disappeared from his section, ‘‘Not more than 100 
years preceding the white man’s appearance, probably much less than 
that.” Said he, “When the new Big Bone Springs Hotel was built 
on the side of the hill where it now stands, back of it and on the hills 
about that valley were great oak tree trunks 2 ft. and 2% ft. in diam- 
eter, but they were stub trees, and had apparently been broken off at 
the top, and sprouting, had become topped with bristling sprouts, as 
do trees browsed upon from above. Such trees were not known in 
other parts of the country.” In his opinion they had been browsed 
upon, when young, by mammoths that had broken off their tops and 
kept them down. This also may be said to be merely negative testi- 
mony, although it may be considered supporting evidence when taken 
in connection with the disintegration of the surface bone. 

Does Indian tradition offer anything concerning the extinction of 
the mammoth? So far as I know but one single bit of evidence is 
recorded, and that I give from memory. It is claimed that about 
that section of Kentucky a short time before the white man entered 
the land a herd of those mighty beasts was to be found. This Indian 
tradition continues that, reduced at last to a single specimen, a great 
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bull, the Great Spirit attacked him by lightning and drove him across 
the Mississippi River, never to return. This, about as given, seems to 
indicate that the shadow story of the last herd of mastodons rested in 
this Indian tradition. 

Is there any evidence to show that man ever met one of these 
beasts? Have we any testimony bringing their records together? 
So far as Big Springs is concerned none has yet been discovered, 
unless the scattered bones above the ground speak of Indian persecu- 
tion and destruction. And yet, in the Amerzcan Journal of Science and 
Arts [| Selliman’s Journat |, for July, 1839, p. 199, we find the following 
statement* which was copied in many places after it appeared in this 
Journal, and, so far as I know, was neither disproved nor corrobo- 
rated. It seems as though, owing to its wide distribution, had it been 
a misstatement, the evidence to show the same would have been 
quickly forthcoming. 


' THE MASTODON 


It is with the greatest pleasure, the writer of this article can state, from personal 
knowledge, that one of the largest of these animals has actually been stoned and 
burned by Indians, as appears from implements found among the ashes, cinders and 
half-burned wood and bones of the animal. The circumstances are as follows : 

A farmer in Gasconade county, Missouri, lat. 38° 20’ N., lon. 92° W., wished 
to improve his spring, and in doing so discovered, about 5 ft. beneath the surface, 
a part of the back and hip bone. Of this I was informed by Mr. Wash, and not 
doubting but the whole or nearly the whole skeleton might be discovered, I went 
there and found as had been stated, also a knife made of stone. I immediately 
commenced opening a much larger space; the first layer of earth was a vegetable 
mould, then a blue clay, then sand and blue clay. I found a large quantity of 
pieces of rocks weighing from 2 to 25 pounds each, evidently thrown there with the 
intention of hitting some object. It is necessary to remark that not the least sign 
of rocks or gravel is to be found nearer than from 400 to 500 yards ; and that these 
pieces were broken from larger rocks and consequently carried here for some 
express purpose. After passing through these rocks I came to a layer of vegetable 
mould ; on the surface of this was found the first blue bone, with this a spear and 
axe ; the spear corresponds precisely with our common Indian spear; the axe is 
different from any one I have seen. Also on this earth were ashes nearly from 6 in. 
to 1 ft. in depth, intermixed with burned wood and burned bones, broken spears, 
axes, knives, etc. The fire appeared to have been the largest on the head and 
neck of the animal, as the ashes and coals were much deeper here than in the rest 
of the body ; the skull was quite perfect, but so much burned that it crumbled to 
dust on the least touch ; 2 ft. from this were found 2 teeth broken off from the jaw, 
but mashed entirely to pieces. By putting them together they showed the animal 
to have been much larger than any heretofore discovered. It appeared by the 
situation of the skeleton that the animal had been sunk with its hind feet in the 
mud and water, and, unable to extricate itself, had fallen on its right side, and in 
that situation was found and killed as above described, consequently the hind and 
fore foot on the right side were sunk deeper in the mud and thereby saved from the 
effects of the fire ; therefore I was able to preserve the whole of the hind foot to the 
very last joint, and the fore foot all but some few small bones, that were too much 
decayed to be worth saving. Also between the rocks that had sunk through the 
ashes were found large pieces of skin that appeared like fresh tanned sole ieather. 
strongly impregnated with the leye from the ashes, anda great many of the sinews 
and arteries were plainly to be seen on the earth and rocks, but in such a state as 

* This appeared originally in the Philadelphia Presbyterian, Jan. 12, 1839. 
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not to be moved, excepting in small pieces of the size of a hand, which are now 
preserved in spirits. 

Should any doubts arise in the mind of the reader of the correctness of the 
above statement he can be referred to more than 20 witnesses who were present at 
the time of digging. 

Now, with these points in mind, let us reason backward. Have 
we ground for belief that it could be possible for a mighty host of 
gigantic beasts to dwindle until finally, as Mr. Rouse believes, one 
lingering herd, a remnant of the extinct race, hung about a locality 
like Big Bone Springs? Need we go farther in support of such a 
conclusion than to call to memory the monstrous herds of buffalo 
that in recent times browsed the great plains of the West, and add 
thereto the innumerable number that less than 150 years ago covered 
the country where we now live (Ohio)? Need we do more than refer 
to this fact and contrast therewith the lone decimated herd that the Gov- 
ernment is vainly attempting to preserve in the fastnesses of Yellow 
Stone Park? Is it at all improbable, in reflecting over this entire mat- 
ter, that these gigantic, clumsy beasts, the mastodon and the mam- 
moth, disappeared from the land that knew them, through some 
agency that may never be comprehended by us until at last, as a 
mournful relic, a few retained their place about the Big Bone Salt 
Springs they loved so well, and there, browsing on the abundant 
vegetation of those basin-like hills, decreased in number, one by one, 
sinking now into the mire, and now falling a prey to the aggressive 
foe about, until at last, as Indian mythology states, the largest and 
strongest, the lone representative of his species, turned from that 
home where all but he had perished, and disappeared in the West. 
Taking everything together, need we argue that because the bones 
of creatures such as these are found beneath the glacier drift of the 
Ohio Valley, and because the tracing of his past is lost in the obscu- 
rity of mythological periods, his extinction need have been a long 
period before the white man came into his final valley home? 


fff 


THE TAJ MAHAL, INDIA 
BY MRS. J. GHOSAL 
"Tote TAJ MAHAL, the Wonder of Agra and the “Crown of 


the World” was erected as a Mausoleum for the remains of 

the fair Arjamand Banu Begam by her lord and lover, the 
Emperor Shah Jehan. The Mogul prince and princesses used to choose 
in their lifetime a piece of picturesque ground, to inclose it with high 
walls, embellish its precincts with flower beds and groves of shady 
trees and to build upon it a pleasure house where they took delight 
during their lifetime. After the founder died the pavilion became a 
Mausoleum and never again echoed with song and music. In all 
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THE TAJ, FROM' THE AGRA RIVER 
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the world no king or queen had ever such monument as the Taj 
Mahel. It is known also by the name of Mamtatzie Mahal or exalted 
ot the palaces. The Queen died in 1629 and the building was set 
ou foot soon after her death, though not completed till 1648. The 
beautitul domes of the Taj, ‘‘a dream in marble,” rise on the river 
bank. The complexity of its design and the delicate intricacy of the 
workmanship baffle description. The Taj is built entirely of white 
marble, which is inlaid with precious stones arranged in lovely pat- 
terns of flowers. A feeling of purity impresses itself on the eye and 
the mind from the absence of any coarser material. The lower walls 
and panels are covered with tulips, oleanders and full blown lilies, 
worked in relief on the white marble, and although the inlaid work 
of flowers, done in gems, is very brilliant when looked at closely, 
there is on the whole but little color and the all prevailing sentiment 
is one of whiteness, silence and calm, the sameness being relieved by 
the fine color of the inlaid gems, by lines in black marble and by 
delicately written inscriptions also in black from the Koran. As will 
be seen in the accompanying illustration the whole Mausoleum stands 
on a raised marble platform, at each of whose corners rises a tall and 
slender minoret of graceful proportions and exquisite beauty. In the 
center of the whole design the Mausoleum occupies a square of 186 
it., with the angles deeply truncated, so as to form an unequal octa- 
gon. The main feature of this central pile is the great dome, which 
swells upward to nearly 73 of a sphere and tapers at its ex- 
tremity into a pointed spire crowned by a crescent. Beneath it an 
enclosure of marble trellis work surrounds the tombs of the Empress 
and her husband, the Emperor. Each corner of the Mausoleum is 
covered by a similar though much smaller dome, erected on a pedi- 
ment pierced with graceful saraceme arches. Light is admitted into 
the interior through a double screen of pierced marble which tempers 
the glare of an Indian sky, while its whiteness prevents the mellow 
effect from degenerating into gloom. The internal decorations con- 
sist of inlaid work in precious stones, such as agate and jaspar with 
which every spandril or other salient point in the architecture is 
richly fretted. Brown and violet marble is also freely employed in 
wreaths, scrolls and lintels, to relieve the monotony of the white 
walls. 

The colour and design of the interior of the Taj and the perfect 
symmetry of its exterior, and the aerial grace of its domes represents 
the most highly architectural period of India—the stage at which the 
erchitect ends and the jeweller begins. The gateway is also magnifi- 
cent. The diagonal ornamentation at the corners by fine marble 
cables, in bold twists are strong and beautiful. The triangular inser- 
titions of white marble and large flowers have in like manner given 
place to fine inlaid work. Firm perpendicular lines in black marble 
with well-proportioned panels of the same material are effectively 
used in the interior of the gateway. On its top the Hindu brack- 
ets and monolithic architraves of sikandra are replaced by Moorish 
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GATE OF THE TAJ AGRA 


cusped arches, usually single blocks of red sandstone in the kiosks 
and pavilions which adorn the road. From this beautiful and splen- 
did gateway one passes up a straight alley, shaded by ever green 
trees and cooled by a broad shallow piece of water running along 
the middle of the path, to the Taj itself. The garden adds to the 
beauty of the buildings as the buildings to the garden. It is such an 
orderly wilderness of lovely vegetation as could only be had in India. 
Yet, says a great poet, “If the Taj rose amid the sands of a dreary 
desert, the lovely edifice would beautify the waste and turn it into a 
tender parable of the desolation of death and power of love, which 
is stronger than death.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GREEK SCULPTURE: ITS SPIRIT AND PRINCIPLES. By Edmund 
von Mach, Ph.D., late Instructor in Greek Art in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1903. 


ERE is a book which will supply a long-felt want of students of 

Greek sculpture and of art in general. Excellent handbooks, 
such as Ernest Gardner's, and discussions of many works of ancient 
art from the archeological as well as the artistic standpoint have not 
been lacking, but we now have what we call a Psychology of Greek 
Art. I am one of those who have been privileged to listen to Dr. 
von Mach’s lectures on sculpture, not only most sympathetic in 
spirit but also most illuminating and suggestive. The reader now 
joins this privileged company and has in permanent form what the 
author’s hearers have found most valuable in these lectures. 

True, Dr. von Mach here discusses many of the most important 
works of Greek sculpture and tells of Phidias, Skopas, Praxiteles 
and the other most famous artists. But his purpose is not to give us 
a history of sculpture, primarily, but to show what the Greek sculptor 
tried to express in his work, the difficulties and problems he had to 
meet and how he solved them or failed in part to do so. Among 
the most interesting chapters is that on The Coloring of Greek Sculp- 
ture, a subject comparatively little known and which is treated quite 
fully. 

’ The book is attractively made and well illustrated in the body of 
the text, while at the end are added forty plates figuring some 130 of 
the most important works of Greek Art. Other valuable features are 
a Chapter of Notes and a Selected and Graded Bibliography. 

Dr. von Mach does not force his Greeks to dress in Roman togas 
but uses as a rule the pure Hellenic forms of their names, which to 
many will be refreshing. Let us hope that his example in another 
respect also will be followed: The list price of the book is $4.50, but 
teachers and students—a class which needs most to own such books, 
and is often practically prohibited from doing so by the very high net 
prices—for classroom use receive a discount of one-half and get it 
for $2.25. 

ARTHUR STODDARD COOLEY. 


BABEL AND BIBLE: Zzwo Lectures by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. H. W. Johns, M. A., New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Williams and Norgate, 1903. 
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THE BIBLE AND BABYLON: A Ortef study tn the History of Anctent 
Civilizatzon, by Dr. Edward Konig, 9 Edition, translated from the 
German by Charles E. Hay, D. D., Burlington, lowa: The Ger- 
man Literary Board, 1903. 


ROFESSOR DELITZSCH started an endless chain in Biblical 

archeology when he delivered his famous lecture Babel and Bible 
2 years ago. He gave a new impetus to it when he delivered his 
second lecture on the same subject. The replies to them, by pam- 
phlets and lectures, are too numerous to be mentioned here. At the 
outset we must credit the distinguished Assyriologist with being a 
spiritual-minded man, judging from his lectures and replies made to 
his critics. As such he is entitled to courteous treatment from those 
who do not agree with him. 

Prof. Delitzsch’s critics, almost without exception, have plainly 
told him that he is not a theologian and therefore was not competent 
to deal with his subject, and he tells his critics that they are not Assy- 
riologists. With apparent satisfaction, he tells the story of the Monk 
of the Middle Ages, who in reading his Latin edition of the Psalms, 
crossed himself whenever he came to the word marza (seas). The 
condition of Prof. Delitzsch’s mind may perhaps be best illustrated by 
reference to Cooper’s naval Chaplain, who could always find some 
Office in the Book of Common Prayer to meet any emergency. One 
day a marine fell overboard and, after some difficulty, was rescued. 
As he was hauled on board the man-of-war, the Chaplain stood by 
with his Prayer Book open and read the Office for “A Safe Return 
from Sea.’”’ So Prof. Delitzsch finds in the literature of ancient Baby- 
lonia something to parallel everything in the Bible. Being a devoted 
student of Assyriology, it is but natural that he should hold to the 
views which he has defined and defended with great vigor. He reaches 
his climax when he claims that Mohammed got his idea of a sensual 
Paradise from the ancient Babylonians. Unfortunately for the learned 
Professor, all the documents and monuments which have shed so 
much light upon the historical records of the Bible and the life of the 
Babylonians, were, in Mohammed’s time, buried in the mounds of the 
Tigro-Euphrates Valley. 

The whole world is indebted to Prof. Delitzsch for the great in- 
terest he has aroused in the study of the monuments in their relation 
to the Bible. We believe that he has turned the attention of all 
thoughtful people to the marvelous discoveries that have been made 
illustrating ancient civilization and the relation of many of these dis- 
coveries to the Bible. If Prof. Delitzsch were not an honest man he 
would not unhesitatingly point out wherein many of these discoveries 
confirm the historical records of the Bible. This point should not be 
lost sight of by his critics. But Prof. Delitzsch should not overlook 
the all-important fact that the records now brought to light from the 
buried cities of ancient Babylonia, were known to the writers of the 
Old Testament as well as the Babylonians. It is only natural, there- 
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fore, that there should be many striking parallels between the Bible 
and the documents written by the ancient Babylonians. There are 
striking parallels between the Biblical account of the Creation and the 
Ilood, and the Babylonian tablets discovered, making record of the 
same. And why should there not be? But the Biblical accounts 
bear the impress of Dewznve Revelation. The same great truths, com- 
ing down through Babylonian traditions, are enshrined in myths that 
grew up around them. Any man of standing in the scientific world 
today knows full well that the order of the Creation of the world, as 
given in Genesis, is the only one by which it could have been evolved 
by natural growth. This has been demonstrated by some of the most 
profound scientific men that this age has produced. 

Prof. Delitzsch is in duty bound to plead guilty to the indictment 
that he has charged the Church with holding the theory of the verbal 





HEAD OF SUMERIAN HIGH PRIEST 


inspiration of the Bible, which it does not and never has. We do not 
believe that any profound theologian, in any period of the Christian 
Church, has ever held to the verbal inspiration of the Bible, as pub- 
lished in any language 

Of course, there are many striking resemblances between the 
writings of the Hebrews and those of the Babylonians, which might 
lead an Assyrian scholar, not a theologian, to believe that all had 
been drawn from Assyrian sources, but a statement of all the facts to 
a jury of jurists would, we think, result in a unanimous verdict avainst 
Prof. Delitzsch’s claim. That among the more highly educated and 
deeply spiritual Babylonians there were many who held to a belief in 
a one Supreme God there can be no doubt. Why should there not 
have been? If man was created in the image of his Creator, there 
must have come down through the generations a belief in that Crea- 
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tor as the one Supreme God. If any one fact is being inade clearer 
than another, it is that as the spade goes deeper into the ruins of an- 
cient Babylonia, it is evident that the aborigines of Babylonia were 
not savages. The theory once held by many, that man was evolved 
out of the lower order of the animal creation, is being disproved by 
the spade of the excavator. The type of the earliest inhabitants of 
Babylonia, which Prof. Delitzsch produces, does not indicate a low 
order of intelligence. In‘all ages of the world, since man came into 
it and we have found any record of him, wherever we have found him 
advanced in civilization and culture, we have found him a religious 
being, and his noblest monuments have been erected for the worship 
and glory of a Supreme Being. As man has wandered from this 
belief he has degenerated. This is the history of the rise and fall 
of the civilizations of the past, and this is the reason why men who 
believe in God have nothing to fear from the spade of the excavator, 
and they are the men who are giving of their means to carry on the 
work of historical research. 

Why God should have chosen the Hebrews as His special people 
is a question quite beyond the ability of Prof. Delitzsch to answer. 
The fact remains that He did, and Prof. Delitzsch quotes many sub- 
lime passages from the Bible breathing deeper spiritual sentiments 
than any found in the literature of the Babylonians. Among all the 
races, who have left behind them a literature, we find that some of 
their great leaders had a noble conception of a spiritual and moral life. 

Moses must have been acquainted with all the literature that has 
come under the eye of Prof. Delitzsch, and a great deal more that the 
spade will bring to light as the years go on and others take the places 
now so honorably filled by men like Prof. Delitzsch. The laws of 
Hammurabi are the laws of a just and enlightened ruler. That Moses 
copied from them, although he undoubtedly had studied them, has 
not yet been proved. 

Dr. Konig reviews Prof. Delitzsch’s statements in great detail. 
We think he has gone deeper into the literature of the Ancient Baby- 
lonians than Prof. Delitzsch gives him credit for. He certainly is 
more of a theologian. We do not think it will harm any one to read 
the volume just published containing Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures, and 
the real truth will be evident to the unbiased scholar when he has 


read both Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures and the reply to them by Dr.- 


Konig. 


SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. Published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 1904. 


HE annual reports, etc., of the Smithsonian Institution and some 
of its Bureaus have been and are greatly delayed in their publica- 
tion. The most important Bureau, that of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, is now between 5 and 6 years behind time. Thus many 
important contributions to science are a long time in reaching the pub- 
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lic. To remedy this evil the more important reports and monographs 
are to be published in a Quarterly entitled Swecthsonzan Miscellanvous 
Collections. The editorial announcement of these quarterly issues is 
as follow: 

The Quarterly Issue of the Sytthsontan Miscellanecus Collections is designed 
chiefly to atford a medium for the early publication of the results of researches con- 
ducted by the Smithsonian Institution and its bureaus, and especially for the publi- 
cation of reports of a preliminary nature. It is not designed that the Quarterly 
Issue shall supersede the regular series of the Swzthsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 
but, as its name implies, will form a part thereof. 

We have received Parts 1 and 2 of Volume I, which contains sev- 
eral interesting and important articles, among which are Seventy 
New Malayan Mammals, tully illustrated, by. Gerrit S. Miller, Jr.; 
Recent Studies of the Solar Constant of Radiation, by C. G. Abbot, il- 
lustrated ; A Skeleton of Hesperornis, by Frederic A. Lucas; 4A New 
Plestosaur, by the same author; She// ¢ Drnaments from Kentucky and 
Mexico, by Prof. W. H. Holmes; Ox the Glaceal Pothole tn the Na- 
tional Museum, by George P. Merrill. The articles are all illustrated 
and are of present interest. 


THE PREHISTORIC RACES OF AMERICA AND OTHER LANDS AS DISs- 
CLOSED THRU INDIAN TRADITIONS, COMPREHENDING ALSO 
THE ORIGIN OF MATTER AND THE FORMATION OF THE WORLD, 
THE PERIODIC CHANGES OF THE EARTH, THE GLACIAL PERI- 
ODS AND ASTRONOMY SOLVING THE CHRONOLOGICAL PROB- 
LEMS, Etc., Etc. In 5 volumes, Fully Illustrated, By Rev. Dr. 
E. S. Curry. Volume I. Christy, Mo. Published by the Au- 
thor, 1903. 


R. CURRY, the author of this Volume, was a Missionary for 

many years among the Indians of the Middle West, and devoted 
a great deal of his time to the study of Indian myths and traditions, 
and sought diligently to decipher Indian pictographs. But he has 
not confined himself to Indian myths and legends. He has branched 
out into the wider field of general archeology, anthropology and eth- 
nology. To cover the ground mapped out he contemplates the pub- 
lishing of 5 volumes, of which this is the first. Many of the theories 
advanced are orzgzva/. The present volume contains a very interest- 
ing contribution to the literature of Indian myths and legends, but it 
does not carry us far enough in the author’s work to justify com- 
ments on the theories he has advanced. 

But there is another reason why a great many persons will be glad 
to have in their librariesthis volume. Dr. Curry has been obliged to 
carry on his investigations in the midst of other labors and without 
money. Most of his life has been spent away from libraries, and we 
might say civilization. He doubtless was unable to find a publisher to 
issue his work, but he was not to be deterred from reaching the public 
by his failure to enlist a publishing house in his enterprise. He there- 
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fore conceived the idea of being his own printer and publisher. To do 
this it became necessary for himself and members of his family to learn 
the art of printing, photo-engraving and book-binding. A font of type 
was secured, a stereotype foundry was constructed by them, out of old 
iron engraving tools were made, and later a printing press built, and 
the work of manufacture began. Everything connected with the man- 
ufacture of a book was done by himself and family on his farm. We 
do not believe that in the whole history of printing and book making 
another such case of determination to reach the public is to be found. 
The volume, in appearance—typography, illustrations, press work and 
binding—is worthy of many publishing houses. For this reason alone 
we think many of our readers will be interested in securing a copy for 
their libraries. Besides, there is enough between the covers of value to 
amply repay the price of the book—$2. We cheerfully give this no- 
tice while many volumes by distinguished authors await notice here. 


> 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


ASIA :—GOBI DESERT—Sven Hedin has furnished additional 
evidence of the Chinese invention of paper. On his recent journeys 
he found Chinese paper that dates back to the second half of the II 
Century after Christ. This lay buried in the sand of the Gobi desert, 
near the former northern shore of Lop Nor, where, in the ruins of a 
city and in the remnants of one of the oldest houses, he discovered a 
goodly lot of manuscripts, many of paper, covered with Chinese 
script, preserved forsome 1,650 years. The dateis Dr. Himly’s conclu- 
sion. According to Chinese sources, paper was manufactured as 
early as the II Millennium before the Christian era. The character of 
the Gobi desert find makes it probable that the making of paper out 
of vegetable fibres was already an old art in the III Christian Century. 

Ancient Nineveh :—The activity of the Germans in excavating in 
Babylonia and Assyria seems to be exerting a reflex influence on other 
countries. The British Museum has resumed excavations at the 
mound of Kuyunjik, the site of ancient Nineveh, with the especial 
object of finding additional remains of the famous library of Ashur- 


~banipal. In this country, also, a new organization has been formed, 
the Oriental Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, under the . 


general directorship of President Harper, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing excavations in Babylonia and Assyria, Egypt, Syria, and Pales- 
tine, the same field occupied bythe German Orient-Gesellschaft. This 
organization has already commenced excavations at Bismya, a ruin 
site near Nippur in Babylonia, commonly supposed to be the remains 
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of the city of Isin, a place of great importance in the III Millennium 
B.C. The field director of these excavations is Dr. Edgar J. Banks, 
formerly American Consul at Bagdad. 

ASIA MINOR: — //earion — A report on the excavations un- 
dertaken at the instance of the Greek Archeological Society at 
Hearion, in Samos, has just been submitted by M. Kappadias, who 
personally conducted them. The Temple of Hera was the most cele- 
brated of all the temples in Asia Minor, and was supposed to be the 
National Sanctuary of the Ionians. It was built long pefore the Arte- 
mision at Ephesus, and consisted of 2 wings. There were 24 pillars 
along each of the longer sides, and 8 pillarson the short ones. When 
compared with the temple at Ephesus, many similarities may be 
noted as regards the foundations and arrangement of the pillars. Two 
pillar capitals were discovered during the excavations which, in the 
opinion of M. Kappadias, were Doric, and not Ionic, ones. This is, 
however, not so remarkable, as the Doric style was frequently used 
for the most ancient buildings in Asia Minor. In the Hearion the 
capitals were executed in Doric, and the pedestals in Ionic, style-— 
London Standard. 

Ancient Pergamos: — According to the reports published by 
Smyrna papers, Prof. Dorpfeld has unearthed, in the course of his 
archeological excavations in ancient Pergamos, a magnificent hall 
of columns fully 60 metres in length, which apparently was a grand 
portico. Among the finds made here was a life-sized woman's head 
in marble, also the-inscribed base of a statue of a A:sculapius, a large 
vase with the figure of Apollo, and, more noteworthy, 4 marble slabs 
covered with a hieroglyphic style of script, and pictures of various the- 
atrical scenes and actors, men, women and girls. Two other marble 
heads were found, one being that of Bacchus, the other probably that 
of the Empress Faustina, the wife of Marcus Aurelius. 

EUROPE :—GER MANY— 7ur7n—On January 26 the library of 
the University of Turin was destroyed by fire. This library was spe- 
cially rich in old manuscripts, and about 3,700 of these, mostly of 
Oriental origin, were lost. There were 3,000 volumes of Greek, 
Latin and other codices as well as the valuable Venetian collection 
of books from the library of Cardinal Della Rovere which were de- 
stroyed. It has been impossible, as yet, to ascertain the full extent 
of the loss. 

The XIV International Congress of Americanists will meet in 
Stuttgart next summer from August 18 to 23. The 3 topics for dis- 
cussion are: ‘The Native Races of America,” in all aspects; ‘The 
Monuments and Archeology ” of this hemisphere, and ‘‘ The History 
of the Discovery and Occupation of the New World.” Communi- 
cations may be in English, German, French, Italianor Spanish. The 
local general secretary is Prof. Dr. Kurt Lampert, Archivstrasse 3. 

ITALY—Commendatore Boni has made further discoveries in 
the Forum at Rome, among them the site of the ancient temple of 
Janus, a small structure compared with later temples. In a gallery 
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about 20 ft. under ground he thinks he has discovered the substruc- 
ture of the theater built by Julius Caesar. Short galleries ending in a 
square chamber run at right angles from the long gallery, 4 on the 
lett and 3 on the right. All these chambers are connected by a nar- 
row terra-cotta tube. His explanation is this: The gladiators entered 
these chambers and at a signal given by way of the terra cotta tube 
they rose up through trap doors, as if out of the earth, and appeared in 
the arena before the public. The tubes have been cleared and are 
found to work perfectly, while objects discovered in the galleries give 
further indications of their use. 

RUSSIA—Aucient Olbra—The excavations recently made by M. 
Formakovski, under the auspices of the Russian Archeological Soci- 
ety on the site of ancient Olbia, have led, and are daily leading, to 
very interesting results. The site of the old Greek city lies on the 
southern bank of the Boug, about midway between Otchakoff and 
Nicolaieff, and not far distant, on the landward side, from the estuary 
of the Dnieper. 

M. Formakovski’s researches have, during the last few weeks, 
laid bare part of the walls and foundations of the original city, dating 
back from the VII Century B.C. The masonry is of the same archaic 
description as that of the ruins of ancient cities uncovered in various 
parts of Greece. Before this depth was reached the excavators came 
upon 2 different strata of walls and basements, bearing inscriptions of 
the IV and I Centuries B. C. The stone blocks composing the ruins 
of houses, temples, etc., in these upper strata are of remarkably exact 
square proportions and excellently dressed. The more solid con- 
structive work is, however, found in the lowest stratum—that is, in 
the remains of the original city. At this depth there was unearthed 
a short time ago a pertectly preserved wine cellar. Some 50 huge 
black jars, or vases, had evidently contained red wine, now turned to 
a light, powdery substance. A large collection of valuable antiques 
in gold, marble and ancient pottery is being taken from the newly 
uncovered ruins. These are all sent to the Hermitage at St. Peters- 
burg, and it is stated that, as a result of the numerous and interesting 
discoveries expected to be made during the process of further and 
comprehensive excavations, a special Olbia section will be arranged 
in the famous museum in the Russian Capital. Under the super- 
vision of M. Formakovski, the greatest care is taken to attest the 
genuine nature of the newly-found antiquities, as it was on this site, 
it will be remembered, that the spurious tiara of Saitapharnes was 
falsely alleged to have been discovered. 

Olbia, Olbiopolis or Borysthenis, on the right bank of the Borys- 
thenes, near its estuary, was a colony of Miletus, 655 B.C. It was 
the great station for Greek trade with the interior, and a wealthy city 
from a very early time. Inscriptions, published in the Corpus /nsc. 
Grec, Volume II., and especially the famous Decree in honor of Pro- 
togenes, threw much light on its internal history in the few centuries 
before and after the Christian era. They show it as a Greek city, 
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maintaining its independence with difficulty against the barbarians 
who continually threatened it ; but the Greek life and the Greek name 
gradually gave place to Scythian, the city was finally merged with 
the surrounding tribes, and its civilization and importance disap- 
peared. It is a commonplace among archeologists to speak of the 
trade route which lead across country to the Northern Sea from 
Olbia, and a find of Archaic Greek coins in Prussia is appealed to as 
proof of this contention ; but it has recently been shown that this find 
of coins was an imposture. Though it is not improbable that such 
trade routes did exist at an early time, it is extremely unlikely *hat 
the Greek traders used them. The natives brought down their mer- 
chandise to the Greek colonies, and the trade was there conducted, 
not by money, but by barter. 

The most interesting point about the religion cf Olbia is the cult 
of Achilles Pontarches, the ruler of the sea, a deity who was exten- 
sively worshiped along the northern coast of the Black Sea. He was 
evidently a god of the native races, in whom some analogy of name 
and character caused the Greeks to recognize their hero Achilles. 
Hence arose the legend, known already to Pindar, that Achilles lived 
in the White Isle, in the Black Sea, a god surrounded by the other 
heroes. Olbia was destroyed by the Getz about 70-60 B. C., but re- 
vived, and was a flourishing city when Dion Chrysostom visited it 
about A. D. 100. 

SICILY—Syracuse—The history of Syracuse, and of Sicily, is 
nearly all written in one building still doing active service in modern 
Syracuse, the Cathedral. It was first a Greek temple—perhaps to 
Minerva. Then came Christianity in the I or II Century, and the 
Doric columns of the Temple, 6 ft. in diameter, were connected with 
walls of masonry; arches were cut through the walls of the Cella, a 
roof was placed in position and a fine Christian Church was provided. 
In the X Century the Saracens came into power, some shield-like 
battlements were added both to the outside walls and the projecting 
walls of the Cella or nave, a few internal changes were made, a mina- 
ret added and a first-class mosque was provided. Two hundred years 
later the Normans came into power, when the small minaret was 
removed, the interior slightly changed, and again it was a Christian 
Church. All these changes, I think, left the simple dignified outlines 
of the original Greek Temple, but the modern Rennaissance at last 
got hold of it and constructed a new front totally out of character 
with anything that had been done before. And now one has the 5 
periods beautifully mixed. The old Greek pillars were thicker than 
the walls and still show their outlines both inside and out. Even 
the triglyphs show in a few places where the old entabulature 
has remained. The Saracen battlements, the Norman arches and 
the modern “gingerbread” are all preserved, and each in its 
turn testifies to the fact that religion in all races and ages is the 


most mighty of all influences.in shaping the thoughts and actions of 
men. 
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THE WILD PAPYRUS 

An interesting excursion from Syracuse is up the historical 
Anapo and its tributary, the Cyane, to the fountain of Cyane. Our 
special object in this trip was to visit the papyrus in the only place 
in Europe, if not in the world, where it grows wild. Here for fully 


2 miles the banks of the stream are lined with immense masses of - 


papyrus, most of it growing to the height of 15 or 20 ft., and measur- 
ing over 2 in. in diameter where it grows out of the water. We 
picked 2 beautiful specimens, hoping to get them to our hotel and 
save them as specimens for the botanical collection at Oberlin, but 
when we reached our landing place, the guardian of the law was at 
hand and compelled us to throw all aside except one fine top 
we had selected. The rule is to allow only one small specimen to 
each boat load. By much persuasion we induced him to permit us 
to also retain a piece about 1 ft. long of the stalk that grew below 
water. This is the part from which the papyrus paper is made. We 
also saved a fine stalk about 18 inches long in bud, which the faithful 
officers did not discern. The Government will do well to preserve 
this fine lot of papyrus, but they might do it with greater intelli- 
gence, for they permit the boatmen to tear and trample at will, but 
not to carry it away.— Dr. Lucien C. Warner tn the OBERLIN REVIEW. 

NORTH AMERICA:— UNITED STATES—The let Prof. 
Charles F. Olney, of Cleveland, Ohio, had made a vast collection 
from atl parts of the world of curios, rare pictures, sculptures, bronzes, 
ivory carvings, etc., forming one of the most notable collections of 
the kind in this country, and had probably expended over $500,000 
on the collection. A few years ago he built an annex to his residence 
for housing it. This he freely opened to the public. 

It was supposed by many that he would leave his collection to 
the city of Cleveland, but it was also well known that he was very 
much attached to Oberlin College. He died suddenly in New 
Haven, Conn., in July last, and among the many bequests he made 
was one to Oberlin College, but it provided, in case Mrs. Olney should 
survive him for 30 days that all the property without reserve should 
become hers. Both Mr. and Mrs. Olney, it seems, made wills which 
were substantially identical in their provisions, at the same time. 
Mrs. Olney survived her husband a few days over 6 months, and 
when her will was admitted to probate last month it was found that 
the vast collection was left to Oberlin College. The collection is 
undoubtedly one of the finest private collections ever made in this 
country. With the collection is left a legacy of $10,000 to be 
invested in trust for the care and maintainance, repair and improve- 
ment of the collection, and as soon as sufficient funds can be secured 
a suitable building will be erected at Oberlin and the collection will 
be transferred to its new home. 

Prof. Olney was a teacher and scholar of considerable promi- 
nence. He was the author of Olney’s Geography and Atlas, the 
National Preceptor and other widely used text books. 
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Prof. Olney’s collection is so varied and valuable that we give 
the following brief outline: 

The pictures are almost all oil paintings and embrace some very 
fine old canvasses. An ‘Adoration of the Virgin” by an Italian artist 
of the XV Century, is extremely interesting in its characteristics. A 
Salvator Rosa, a Rembrandt, a VanDyke, a “St. Anthony and the 
Charity Child” by Cano the Spanish artist. Among the works of 
modern artists is a lovely landscape that bears the famous name of 
Corot, 2 beautiful children by Bouguereau, a beautiful landscape by 
George Inness, and others by Dupre, Rousseau, Lambinet, and a mar- 
velously beautiful Russian scene by Vesin, Innsley, Cole, William and 
James Hart, Cropsey, Coleman, and many others. 

The collection of jewels, cameos, ivories, bronzes and filigrees 
is very large. The jewels comprise opals, pearls, topazes, rubies, gar- 
nets, turquoises, chalcedony, blood-stones, moon-stones, crystals, 
moss-agates, etc. Among the cameos are rare examples of art seldom 
seen in museums. Among the ivories are many great treasures, rival- 
ing those in the famous Green Vaults at Dresden, and other great 
collections of the world. One of a ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche,” by Canova, 
is extremely beautiful. The talented artist as well as actor, Mr. Joseph 
Jefierson, says it is the most beautiful thing he has ever seen. An an- 
tique ivory figure called ‘“‘The Wandering Minstrel,” is full of deep 
feeling. An elaborately carved tankard is of marvelous beauty among 
the larger pieces. The collection of ivories embraces over 100 pieces, 
all worthy a place in any museum in the world. 

The bronzes embrace examples from Japan, China, Russia and 
France, and well illustrate the development of art in those countries. 
A fine modern bronze 7 ft. in height stands in the center of the gallery. 
Of this Professor Olney was very proud, and often remarked that it illus- 
trated the triumph of the good and the beautiful over evil and ugliness : 
the dragon of evil is dying, and the symbol of light and beauty rises 
dominant. The specimens of pottery represent many countries. A set 
of 6 Cloissone plates, imported for Professor Olney from Japan, illustrate 
the processes of their manufacture from the beginning totheend. There 
are mosaics, Statsum, bowls, rare screens, costly and beautiful oriental 
rugs, inlaid and carved cabinets, and many other choice objects. There 
is a touch of delicacy and refinement noticeable in the whole collection. 

Among his collection of ivory carvings is one of rare artistic 
workmanship representing the presentation of Christ in the Temple. 
He found it some 6 years ago in a curio shop in the City of Mexico 
and at once purchased it. It is about 8 by 12 in. and at the time 
he bought it it was in a wooden frame. When he reached Cleve- 
land he removed the original frame and was surprised to find on the 
back of the carving an inscription in Chinese characters. Through 
the courtesy of Prof. Olney we made a photograph of the inscription 
and also of the carving, which we will reproduce in the near future in 
RECORDS OF THE Past. The indications are that the carving was 
either made in China in the XIV Century, when Christianity seemed 
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to have gained a firm foothold, or that it was made later in Mexico 
by some Chinaman who had been converted to Christianity. 

Council Bluffs, Lowa—Within a few miles of the city of Council 
Bluffs there is an ancient village site about 15 miles long and 
4 miles broad along the river. On the summit of the bluffs are re- 
mains of ancient earthworks, which may have been for defensive pur- 
poses. Prof. E. A. Rinehart, of the State University of Minnesota, has 
been devoting considerable time to a study of the Indian mounds and 
burying places of lowa. He proposes to invite archeologists, from 
ditierent parts of the country in the early spring, to Council Bluffs for 
the purpose of investigating the antiquities of that region. Prepara- 
tions have already been made for setting a large force of laborers at 
work to excavate on this important site. The work will be carried on 
under the direction of the lowa State Archeological Society. Re- 
cently, Prof. Sneik, of the Minnesota Historical Society, while making 
some investigations on the site of the village, unearthed a unique iron 
hoe, buried 14 ft. below the surface. While an oddly-shaped instru- 
ment, it was evidently intended for digging. 

Last month Mr. N. J. Miller, of Council Bluffs, in company with 
several gentlemen, while making a survey of this village site, and in 
cutting down a giant oak, near the summit of the bluff, found a pecu- 
liar copper bullet in the very heart of the tree. The bullet had evi- 
dently been buried in the oak when quite small, as no evidence of its 
passage through the surrounding wood could be found. The bullet 
is spherical and must have been fired into the tree long before fire- 
arms are supposed to have been known in the West. 

Leading from the site of the ancient village, there is a well- 
defined route extending 20 miles into Nebraska to the old flint quar- 
ries near Nehawka. This route is marked by flint chippings, arrow- 
heads and other stone implements, and shows plainly where the dwell- 
ers in the village secured the materials for their implements of war. 

The Nehawka flint quarries have long been a theme of interest to 
scientists, and they are gradually yielding their secrets to the persist- 
ent efforts of archeologists, who have searched for years among the 
debris for their concealed mysteries. 

Prof. Blackman, archeologist of the Nebraska State Histori- 
cal Society, speaking of the Nehawka flint quarries, says: The 
vicinity is underlain with a deposit of permo-carboniferous limestone, 
in which are imbedded nodules of flint of fine quality. These flint 
nodules are found in the third stratum, at a depth of 1o ft. below the 
surface and 4o ft. above the creek bed. The aborigines have quar- 
ried over about 6 acres and have taken out vast quantities of flint from 
the old mines. 

It is the belief of Prof. Blackman that these quarries were 
used by all the Western tribes, as flint-strewn routes lead off in all 
directions from the ancient workings and show the flint to have been 
taken in every direction by the miners. 

To determine the people who inhabited the ancient villages below 
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Council Blufis, it will be necessary to make a large collection of the 
stone implements and weapons from the graves, said Prof. Blackman. 
It yet remains for some one to make this collection and to give the 
village a systematic study. The town was not in existence when the 
Lewis and Clarke expedition passed up the Missouri in 1804. There 
have been some traces of white men’s trinkets found in the graves, and 
from the appearance of pottery found I believe the date of its deser- 
tion could not have been later than the year 1700. 

The circular earthworks found on the highest points around the 
old village are still plainly defined, although built perhaps as much as 
2 centuries ago. One circle is 40 ft. in diameter, 4 ft. deep and 
the walls still stand 2 ft. higher than the surrounding level. I am 
credibly informed that these circles were used in the ‘Sun Dance,” as 
practiced by the Indians of the prairies. 

Prof. Blackman hopes that when the big gathering of arche- 
ologists takes place, their excavations will bring to light enough relics 
to practically establish the history of the old village. 

An Ancient Indian Jar from the Mohawk Valley.—Mr. R. Hor- 
racks, of Fonda, N. Y., while stalking deer during the last hunting 
season at the Little Falls of the upper waters of the Sacondaga, near 
Lake Piseco, caught in a heavy downpour of rain, was obliged to seek 
shelter from the storm under the ledges of the Little Falls. While 
sitting there his attention was attracted to what seemed to be a round, 
brown bowlder, partly covered with moss. Carelessly striking it, it 
gave forth a hollow sound. His curiosity being excited, he dug away 
the earth with his hunting knife and soon laid bare a symmetrically 
formed earthen jar. The jar stands 1oin. high. At its largest cir- 
cumference it measures 30 in. and at its smallest 20 in. The circum- 
ference of the top or mouth of the jar measures 24 in. The vessel on 
the inside bears signs df use, but the outside shows no trace of fire, as 
is usual in Indian jars. The bottom is rounded. The ornamentation 
around the top is of the usual style of the Mohawk pottery—that is, a 
series of straight and diagonal lines. The jar still bears the moss that 
had gathered on the rounded bottom that was exposed above the 
earth. The jar is a well preserved specimen of Mohawk pottery, and 
is rare on account of the shape of the top, which is cut in 3 curves, 
forming 3 points, which give it a triangular appearance. It is a 
singular fact that the 3 largest specimens of Indian pottery now in 
the valley were found in the lake region of the foothills of the Adi- 
rondacks—the Richmond jar, the Hanson jar and the Horracks jar. 
The Horracks jar is in the possession of W. MacReid for the present 
and is an interesting study. It is not as large as the Hanson jar, but 
to those interested in the life and affairs of the “aboriginal Americans,” 
is of equal value. 

Gradual Extinction of the Natives of Alaska.—Reports to the 
Interior Department and from other sources from Alaska show the 
lamentable condition of the native Alaskans and their gradual extinc- 
tion. Special Inspector James W. Whitton, in his report to the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior, says that destitution is everywhere present and 
the total extinction of some of the tribes is threatened. He states 
that the Indians in Southeastern Alaska are superior in points of 
intelligence and civilization to those of other sections of the district, 
and he quotes from a letter to him by Judge Wickersham, of the 
United States District Court, whose jurisdiction extends over all the 
natives except the Southeastern Alaskans, as follows: 


The Tsymsheans have their permanent home on Annette Island, which was 
reserved for their use by Section 15, Act of March 3, 1891. The Hidahs occupy 
the southern portion of Prince of Wales Island, and the Thlingets occupy the other 
southeastern islands and the coast as far west as Yakutat. ‘The Tsymsheans are 
the most civilized of all the Alaskan Indians, and are an entirely self-supporting 
and well-disposed people. 

The Hidahs and the Thlingets come next in point of intelligence, and are also 
self-supporting, although their improvident use of money sometimes leaves indi- 
vidual families in want at certain seasons of the year. The Southeastern Alaskan 
natives all live in comfortable houses, mainly of modern construction, and are usu- 
ally well and comfortably dressed. They hunt, fish, chop in the woods and work 
about mills, mines, canneries and on steamboats. They are generally an industri- 
ous, frugal and well-to-do people. 

The Aleuts do not fare so well. They learned many years ago to use the food of the 
white man, their section of the country having been largely occupied by the Russians 
atanearly day. Their money supply originally came from hunting the sea otter, which 
of late has almost entirely disappeared from Alaskan waters. Judge Wickersham 
says: ‘‘ The Aleutian Islands, too, have suffered greatly by reason of the laws restrict- 
ing the hunting of seals and other fur-breeding animals, and they are nearly at the 
point of starvation for that reason. If the Government would judiciously place 
reindeer among these people it would help them in time and possibly save some 
remnant of them from destruction ; but they are unable to meet the pressure of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and especially his game and fish laws, and are being rapidly extermi- 
nated by such legislation.”’ 

Perhaps the most destitute of the Aleuts are those who inhabit Afongnak Island, 
about 350 in number, and their condition and the cause of their destitution is told 
by Howard M. Kutchin, special agent to the Treasury Department, in his report for 
last year, as follows : 

‘The particular hardship to which these people have been subjected is ex- 
plained by the fact that Afognak Island was some years ago made a Government 
reservation, and two salmon canneries located there had to be suspended. At these 
the natives found work and also a market for the salmon they caught. The reserva- 
tion order forbade them taking salmon except for domestic use. By a liberal con- 
struction of the law they were permitted to sell their surplus ukala (or dried salmon) 
to the trading companies having stores on the island. 

‘« Latterly their case has become even more hopeless by reason of the fact that 
the stores have ceased to buy ukala. The people have been educated to require 
more than the bare necessaries of life, and they now find themselves reduced to 
dried fish. It is true that some of them procure work at the neighboring canneries, 
and so earn a little money to help themselves, but their situation is a hard one, and 
entitles them to something more than empty commiseration.’’ 

The condition of the Eskimo is even worse than that of the Aleuts. He occu- 
pies a colder and more inhospitable climate, with no timber to furnish either employ- 
ment or fuel, and with very few exceptions there are no white settlements at which 
he can find either assistance or employment. The condition of the Eskimo and its 
cause is tersely and forcibly told by Governor Brady in his annual report, in which he 
says: ‘‘ We have invaded his country and killed and driven off the whales, walruses, 
seals and caribou, and in places have made fish scarce. We have gone along the 
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shores of Bering Sea and have burned up the trees and driftwood on the beach, set 
fire to the tundra, have driven off the birds, and in our mad rush for gold have bur- 
rowed under his rude bara-babara and have allowed it to tumble even when the inmates 
were sick and dying. This has all been so sudden that he has been fairly stunned.’’ 

Judge Wickersham says: ‘‘I see no future for the Athabaskans except ex- 
tinction, and little better fate for the Eskimo. There is a strength of virility in the 
Eskimo, however, which the Yukon Indians do not possess, and if the Eskimo could be 
turned intoa reindeer people, they would be an advantageous population to Alaska.’’ 

Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, has had a 
silver medal struck, which he will offer each year to the person in the 
United States who most distinguishes himself in research work among 
the American Indians. The medal is to be called the ‘Corn Planter 
Medal,” in honor of Chief Corn Planter, head of the Long House, 
the great council of the Five Nations. Prof. Starr is having 6 of the 
medals made for the 6 most prominent workers in Indian research at 
the present time. Hereafter the medal will be awarded annually. 

SOUTH AMERICA :—BOLIVIA—The Bolivian Government 
objects to having its antiquities taken out of the country without its 
consent. A recent French explorer, it seems, clandestinely smuggled 
out of Bolivia a large quantity of antiquities. After they were sately 
out of the country, the fact was reported to the Bolivian Government, 
which at once took stringent measures to prevent antiquities being 
removed from the country without its permission. The whole Pacific 
Coast of South America is rich in prehistoric remains, and it is most 
gratifying that some of the South American Republics are beginning 
to realize the importance of guarding their antiquities. 

ARGENTINE—Prof. William D. Scott, of Princeton University, 
visited last season the great Argentine Fossil Beds. He states that, 
in addition to the discovery of the fossil remains, the expedition dis- 
covered that the Southern Andes are of much later geological date 
than has heretofore been supposed—the Pliocene; that Patagonia pre- 
sents the appearance of a prehistoric Pompeii, in that it is covered 
with volcanic ash in the same way. 

The beds are wondrous rich in fossils. Before the bridge was 
erected between the American continents, animal life in South Amer- 
ica was much like that of Australia, but when Central America was 
formed the northern animals migrated, and some of the migrants ex- 
isted much longer in their new home than in the North. Such was the 
sabre-toothed tiger, of which extinct specie there are 4 perfect speci- 
mens(or nearly so) in the world, one of them at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. A remarkable thing, he says, about 
many of these strange-looking skeletons was the fact that their tusks 
were formed of the incisors instead of the canine teeth. In many 
cases the latter are extremely small. It requires great care to get the 
fossils out of the surrounding bed, and generally, the material imme- 
diately investing the object is very hard, being composed of volcanic 
ash and 60 per cent. of carbonate of lime, probably the deposit of 
rain water. Another striking observation was that fossils observed in 
Santa Cruz beds are small, where those found in Pompeian are large. 





